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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
By J. F. Epwarps 


OLITICALLY one of the outstanding events in 1926 is 
the personality of the new Viceroy who after eight 
months has established himself by his transparent sin- 
cerity as probably the greatest factor for the working out of 
India’s political future. Hundreds of facts great and small 
go to show that India has now real political power of its 
own, that the British Government is content that its writ 
shall no longer run unchallenged without full reasons being 
given for the various policies adopted, and that the Re- 
forms (to be re-examined in 1929) have helped on the 
emancipation and democratization of India’s millions. 
Valuable insight into the official viewpoint is afforded by 
a recent book, The Heart of Aryavarta, by Lord Ronald- 
shay, the able governor of Bengal who retired nearly five 
years ago and who shows how entirely he agrees with 
the growing disinclination of Indians to become ‘mock 
Englishmen’ and with India’s desire to go back to the 
fount of its own culture and develop on its own lines. 
Amid all the confusion, perplexity and corruption of 
the recent triennial General Election all over India, the 
predominant issue before the electors was whether ob- 
structionism shall be the order of the day in Legislative 
Councils or whether the Reforms shall be worked as a 
stepping-stone to fuller Self-government. Until the 
various Councils meet it is impossible to answer the 
question clearly but all the available evidence shows 
India to be sick of barren obstruction, and from the large 


number of “‘Independents’’ returned, men who refuse to 
acknowledge any particular party, it would appear that 
India is equally sick of party squabbles. Probably it is 
true to say, with one of India’s ablest men, that “‘the 
political sky has not been as clear for several years past 
as it is today,’’ that ‘‘there is only one person in India 
who holds that Non-co-operation is still a living thing, 
though, in the words acti most widely beloved of 
Englishmen in India, C. F. Andrews, “‘nothing can be 
more futile or misleading than to call Mahatma Gandhi 
a spent force.’’ There is much truth in Sir Alexander 
Frederick Whyte’s-recent observation, that India’s ob- 
session with religion is largely responsible for her politi- 
cal confusion and that “India is trying to run a twentieth 
century constitution on the resources of the Middle 
Ages om 


Communalism, which constitutes the latest menace to 
India’s orderly development, is a sinister movement not 
yet thoroughly diagnosed. No less than seventy riotous 
outbreaks of a serious nature in less than three years are 
traceable to this poisonous growth in India’s body 
politic, its chief manifestation being the deadly feud be- 
tween Hindu and Muslim all over India and between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, though it is to be seen also in the Travan- 
core and Cochin States between the Christians and the 
Nairs, and in our own Mission area between the Mahars 
and the Mangs. As to the root-cause of communalism, 
there is a wide difference of opinion, some believing this 
to be religious, others political, while yet others believe 
it to be an economical conflict between the ‘‘haves’’ and 
the “‘have-nots.’’ Probably each view has an element of 
truth in it, the cause varying in different cases, and in 
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most instances all three causes operating and inter-acting. 
In its political aspect communalism is believed by acute 
Indian observers to have received in South and Western 
India a ‘knock-out blow’’ in the recent elections and 
that the old Brahmin predominance can never be revived. 
This much is certain, however, that the fight for place in 
India’s future government is taking on other ugly forms, 
and that India’s appalling poverty is more and more being 
realized as the greatest and most urgent problem for 
statesmen of every rank. On another matter there is 
complete unanimity throughout India, the rights of 
Indians in other parts of the world, ¢.g., in British 
Dominions and the United States. No one out of India 
can realize the depth of feeling existing among all classes 
on this question. Europeans and Indians are one in their 
demand, for example, that common justice and courtesy 
shall be meted out to Indians in South Africa, where there 
is being fought out the classic case in the world’s color- 
war, a war in which the only basis of settlement will be 
that supplied by the principles of Jesus. 


An eloquent sign of the times and of the new place 
being taken in India’s public life by Indian Christian 
leaders is the elevation to the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil, in an acting capacity temporarily, on the basis en- 
tirely of merit, of an Indian Christian, Mr. J. W. Bhore, 
who was born and educated in Western India. This is 
only one of many encouraging facts, for one of the surest 
marks of the new day upon which India has entered is 
the dropping of the charge of ‘‘denationalization”’ re- 
garding Indian Christians, among whom men like Dr. 
8. K. Datta have established themselves as a real force for 
righteousness through the length and breadth of India. 
So strikingly is this the case that the Kesaré, the most 
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widely circulated Indian newspaper in Maharashtra, re- 
cently pleaded that on the threefold grounds of nation- 
ality, language and culture, Hindus might be regarded as 
‘‘brothers’’ by Christians. This represents a silent revo- 
lution as compared with less than ten years ago when the 
late N. V. Tilak was called ‘‘a black sheep’’ for having 
become a Christian. If members of the Indian Church 
can only realize it, they may zmmediately take the foremost 
place as India’s God-sent reconcilers between the various 
communities, for never before has India shown such faith 
as she does today in men of sincerity, impartiality and 
unselfishness. 


There is no need to say much on the religious situation 
in India, since this will be found reflected in the following 
pages of this Report, at least in reference to Western 
India. Suffice to say that Jesus Christ is the greatest liv- 
ing force in the India of today. Any one doubting this 
statement will do well to read Dr. Stanley Jones’ recent 
book, The Christ of the Indian Road. A fact equally true is 
that Indian Christians everywhere are taking a greater 
place than ever in Mission administration, though they 
have not yet risen to the full height of their privilege and 
responsibility in realizing or applying the full implica- 
tions of the Christian Gospel either in the Indian Church 
or to India’s public questions. What a Hindu scholar 
recently said of the whole world, on his return from a 
tour in Britain and America, is peculiarly true of India, 
vi%., ‘it is suffering not for lack of light but for lack of 
power.’ This can only be supplied as Christian people 
set the example of living in the atmosphere of a perennial 
Pentecost. 


From the 1925 Annual Report of the American Marathi Mission. 
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BOMBAY 
EVANGELISM 


Evangelistic work in Bombay City and its suburbs 
divides itself up into four sections. (1) There is the 
direct evangelistic work that is being done by means of 
street preaching and the sale of Scriptures. These sales 
have amounted during the year to several thousand. 
Street preaching in Bombay City has to be carried on with 
great tact. The seed sometimes falls into unexpectedly 
good ground, as was the case with one Brahmin hearer 
who had been disappointed by nine months spent with 
Mahatma Gandhi and who has been in close touch with 
us as an enquirer ever since he was drawn to us by the 
preaching he heard on the streets. Another aspect is 
what is being done voluntarily by day school teachers 
who conduct Sunday services in the suburbs. (2) There 
are the day schools and Sunday Schools connected with 
them at Wadala, Kurla, and the Mang Garudi (Criminal 
Tribe) Camp at Dharavi with a new one added this year 
at Antop Village. These schools are a great joy to watch 
in their developments, despite the difficulties that recur. 
With some four hundred and fifty scholars receiving an 
education accompanied by definite religious instruction 
it is quite impossible to estimate the influence that is 
being exerted on India’s future. The standard attained 
by these schools is indicated by the fact that at Wadala 
all the boys passed who were sent up for the annual fourth 
standard examination. (3) The work of following up 
the Christians who come to the city, which is being done 
by the Rey. S. R. Dongre, has an important bearing on 
the life of the entire mission. Many married people and 
single young men come from the Deccan and need wise 
shepherding in this city with its poor health record and 
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its great temptations. Sunday services at Wadala, Kurla, 
Dharavi and home-visiting at these and other places are 
helping many of these people. At Kurla there 1s need of 
a separate church. 

Perhaps you feel as did two American tourists to 
whom we recently showed these things. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
one to the other, in a tone of conviction, “‘our question 
is answered’’; turning to me, he explained, ‘‘As we have 
been going through this great city, with its thronging 
life, we have been asking each other how missions could 
make any real impression on it. You have given us the 
answer to our question.’’ 


EDUCATION 
High School 


With a larger number of Protestant Indian Christian 
boys and girls than in any other mission school in the 
city (boys 324, girls 70), the high school flourishes today 
as a monument to the self-sacrifice and zeal of the late 
Rev. and Mrs. E. S$. Hume. It will celebrate its Jubilee 
in a fitting way in March, 1927. The school has built 
up a large Christian community in Byculla which forms 
the backbone of the Hume Memorial Church. Many of 
the pupils come from poor families of the neighborhood 
and thus have a background of poverty and illiteracy, 
which makes the work harder, but at the same time pro- 
vides an added stimulus to those in charge. When one 
sees in the school the proud Brahmin and the outcaste, 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan, the Christian and the 
Jew, sitting side by side in amity and comradeship, all 
learning the Bible with interest, one feels the difficult 
problem of communal discord which baffles the govern- 
ment is being silently but effectively solved. The school 
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is thus not only meeting a religious need but is doing a 
great social and communal work. 


The Blind School 

Here the year has been marked by an emphasis on 
health measures. The school has been examined 1n gen- 
eral health, with especial attention to eyes. The trained 
nurses of the Bowker Hall staff have given faithful and 
efficient care twice a week and, after Dr. Clark left, Dr. 
Baker, an Indian Christian physician, has given the 
school excellent care without charge. The condition of 
the children is markedly improved. One of our teach- 
ers has been taking a course in Physical Training and is 
giving the children new games and exercises. One new 
girl has a most interesting story. Gulabie was one of 
the sweetest, happiest little orphans in the Methodist 
Girls’ School at Talegaon. One day it was noticed that 
she seemed to be having trouble in reading; her eyesight 
was failing. She was sent to Miraj and everything pos- 
sible was done but she came back with the verdict, ‘‘No 
hope. Blindness ahead.’’ I wonder how we would 
meet that verdict, if it came to us? Gulabie wasted no 
eyesight on tears, but said at once, with a cheery smile, 
“Well, I just can’t stop studying. I'd better go to the 
Blind School now and begin to learn while I can still 
see; then by and by perhaps I can be a blind Bible 
woman.’ Arrangements were made and she was sent 
to our school at Dadar. When she left her schoolmates 
and her Talegaon home, hers were the only dry eyes and 
her smile was as cheery asever. That cheery smile, sweet 
voice and loving helpful spirit are a spot of sunshine in an 
already cheerful place. Do you not think a spirit like 
that will win people to love the Christ she wants to tell 
them about? 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 

Next door to our Bombay Church is the fine new 
neighborhood house which 1s to be the center of our 
community work. Dr. and Mrs. Manshardt have come 
out specially trained to carry on this work. The follow- 
ing description gives an idea of the near realization of 
our plans. On the street front the building is 65 feet 
long; the exterior is of stucco, the framework of re- 
inforced concrete, and the woodwork is of well-selected 
teak. Recently an alert young man, the leading spirit of 
a near-by association, went over the building. As he saw 
the fine hall, the well-planned dispensary, the large, airy 
rooms for games, clubs, classes, and the hostel for young 
men, he grew more and more enthusiastic. He assured us 
that the people would be eager to use it all, and would 
quickly come if there was room. All the neighborhood is 
watching this building with interest, and as little by 
little they are coming to understand its purpose their 
interest deepens. 


Already they have realized something of the spirit of 
the institution through the little children’s playground 
opened on a narrow strip of land behind the church. 
Here are placed four seesaws, four swings and a slide. 
No sooner were they installed than the place simply 
swarmed with shouting, happy children. Jew, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan and Hindu, and even the parents came 
to enjoy the fun. For the first time this diverse neigh- 
borhood had a common center. One may hear at any 
time happy sounds from this little playground. I doubt if 
so small a piece of land ever gave more healthy pleasure. 


The immediate neighborhood is fascinating. In this 
area there is a large population. The three major groups 
are Hindus, Mohammedans and Jews, all of whom speak 
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a different tongue, though many can speak English. But 
within five minutes of the building the scene changes to 
that of the segregated vice district. The police regard 
this area as the worst criminal district in the entire city. 
Thousands of prostitutes openly ply their trade, while 
criminals of all sorts find shelter here. One can readily 
see the importance of community work in protecting the 
youth of our neighborhood. Three minutes from the 
building on the opposite side is the great public hospital 
and the Grant Medical College. It has a layout some- 
what resembling the Cook County Hospital and affili- 
ated schools in Chicago. There is no definite work being 
done for the welfare of these students. It is a real task 
trying to help people of so many varying groups to think 
in terms of each other, but it must be done. One of the 
greatest drawbacks to India’s progress today at least in 
Bombay is that the various religious and racial groups 
can think only in terms of themselves. Our Christian 
group is by no means free from this taint. It still has a 
splendid adventure ahead as it seeks to discover the mean- 
ing of brotherhood. Our Young Men's Club is alert and 
anxious to co-operate in the working out of the program. 
The opportunity is here, it is limited only by our own 
strength and ability. Our supreme wish for this new 
building is that it may express to needy Bombay some 
measure of Christ's spirit, as it enters upon its service to 
our neighborhood and to the great city. 

“Bowker Hall’’ carries on a bewildering variety of 
work and is the center for our women’s work in Bombay. 
It houses thirty-five girls with arrangements for their 
comfort and activities. Their seven teachers and matron 
have small apartments here, and living thus right with 
the girls gives them a good chance of influence by their 
lives and characters. 
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AHMEDNAGAR 


EDUCATION 
Boys’ High School 

There is no greater opportunity in the Mission for 
educational work, training for leadership, or for contact 
with non-Christians than we have in the Ahmednagar 
Boys’ High School. Here there are nearly six hundred 
boys of all ages from five to twenty and of all castes and 
creeds, studying and playing together. Chapel exercises 
and regular classes for religious instruction emphasize 
the necessity of religious background for life and hold up 
the ideals of Jesus before Christians and non-Christians 
alike. Boy Scout Troops help in the moral and social 
training of the boys. 

During the last year we have had a Sunday School in 
the Vernacular Department of about one hundred boys, 
most of them non-Christian. They have collected ten 
rupees, which they plan to use for others at Christmas 
time. 

In Harris Hall there are about one hundred boarders, 
ten being Marathi boys, for whom there is a separate 
kitchen. There 1s an opportunity for more intensive 
training of Christian leaders through daily prayers, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, run by the boys them- 
selves, and the Student Self-Government. Some of the 
boys help in a Sunday School in the city. 

While the high school is not officially a union in- 
stitution, boys come from the American Methodist and 
United Free Church Missions, as well as from our own 
Mission area. 

Of four boys passing the matriculation examinations 
last spring one was a Mohammedan, one a Brahmin and 
two were Christians. 
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Industrial Work 


Ahmednagar being a famine area, famine conditions 
usually exist in a greater or less degree. How to meet 
expenses is the one absorbing problem of the people as 
well as the missionaries. In the Industrial Department 
‘“‘Home’”’ assistance is not forthcoming, which makes the 
financial problem one of continual strain. We are thus 
able to enter into the problems of the people with much 
sympathy. Usually employment is given to about 
sixty persons, men, women and boys. Some of these are 
widows without any other means of support, and most 
of the others would be in serious difficulty without our 
assistance. 


A new class has been started for electrical wiremen; 
the other branches of the work are carried on as usual. 
In the Government Carpentry Examination our students 
all passed, thus keeping up the good record they have had 
for several years. We have done quite a lot of various 
kinds of building and other mission ‘“‘serving tables’’ 
work. 


The Sunday School, Bible Class, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides and other similar institutions have been carried on 
with unusual interest. Every week-end an evangelistic 
party goes out from the workshop to the surrounding vil- 
lages with very encouraging results. 
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Girls’ School 


Neither our school walls nor the hills that surround 
Ahmednagar are able to limit the vision of the Girls’ 
School. Viewing in retrospect the year that has just 
gone we can see our horizons being broadened. To the 
far south we see Madras Christian College through the 
eyes of a former student and teacher — the first alumna 
we have sent to college. 


In Sholapur we see ten of our high school seniors at- 
tending a smaller Guide Camp. They are working and 
playing with Mohammedan and Hindu as well as Chris- 
tian girls from other*schools. All are striving towards 
the same goals of high character and helpful living. 


Nearer, in Poona, is a large Educational Exhibit. 
Here we are represented by various articles, one of which 
has received a first prize and two are “highly com- 
mended.’’ Twelve of our teachers are taking a day to 
visit the Exhibit that they may gain new ideas for bet- 
ter teaching. 


Look in our own city. On Sunday groups of girls 
go to city schools where Hindu children come to learn 
Bible stories. This year one such Sunday School might 
have been closed if our girls had not taken charge of it. 
Here is the monthly gathering of the Ahmednagar 
Teachers’ Association; Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis 
and Christians, teachers from government and mission 
schools, make up its membership. 


In our compound there is being taken a forward step 
toward mission unity. The missionaries from other 
mission schools which send students to our high school 
are meeting in conference to settle many common 


problems. 
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Bible Training School 

faye, WER been a new year for the Bible eae 
School. It began with the dedication of the splendid 
new building in December and has not ended yet. Richa 
a month after the dedication a new student from a neigh- 
boring mission entered, and in June, together with others, 
two more new students followed. There are in all eight- 
een students enrolled in three classes. Two of these 
classes consist of teachers from the Girls’ School, who 
come for two periods each a week, one of them being an 
English class of matriculates. 

The students have had some training in bhajan sing- 
ing this year and have given a bhajan for women at the 
Sunday School in the city where they teach non-Christian 
children. The building was not large enough to accom- 
modate the audience of men, women and children who 
came, so another place was found. Near by is a neem tree 
the ota of which served as a seat for the singers; lanterns 
were hung on the branches, and the audience sat quietly 
on the ground listening to the Gospel given in song and 
story. The men said they wanted to hear more and asked 
us to return to sing for them the following evening. Our 
hearts ached as we realized how hungry these people are 
for God. We plan to sing the Gospel message regularly 
for India’s women. 

Try to imagine the new joy of class rooms instead of 
having all our work in one room, as we did a year ago! 
Then there is the new library, instead of a rickety cup- 
board that held a few books. Useful books are gradually 
being collected for these shelves. This has been made 
possible by some thoughtful friends at home who re- 
membered that the school would need some money for 
equipment. The students are literally devouring these 
books as fast as they are secured. 
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The United Divinity College 
Founded in 1878 


Never before in the forty-eight years’ history of this 
college has there been such an embarrassing situation as 
we have had in 1926. Dr. R. A. Hume, the founder and 
principal of this college for nearly forty years, retired 
from the mission field in April, and it is impossible to 
state adequately the loss we feel in his going, as he was a 
beloved teacher, friend and brother to all. Dr. Hume 
greatly influenced his students by his Christian expe- 
rience and he was known 1n all the churches and to the 
leaders of India. Hopes were raised last July when the 
appointment of the modern “Old Testament Prophet,”’ 
Rev. E. W. Felt, was being contemplated as a successor to 
Dr. Hume. His premature death, on the twenty-ninth of 
August, shattered this hope. Dr. Henry Fairbank has 
worthily held the office of principal of this college since 
1919. By his scholarship, his sincere Christian expe- 
rience and his close intimacy with things Indian, he was 
eminently fitted to be a teacher and leader of Indians. 
His most sudden death on the nineteenth of September 
took him away from us. 


At present the college has a Marathi class of thirteen 
which will graduate next March. Two come from the 
Methodist Protestant Mission in Dhulia, one from the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Ratnagiri, one from 
the United Free Church of Scotland in Nagpur, one from 
the National Missionary Society of India, and the others 
from our own Mission. 
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MEDICAL WORK 


Hospital for Women and Children 


Come see our babies. Here are the tiny ones, some 
only a few hours old. Some mothers have been here 
before and want the same care again — others have been 
brought perhaps many miles in a jolting cart, because no 
midwife or neighbor had the skill for difficult conditions. 
And here are some older children, opium-fed and under- 
fed, but improving in God’s sunlight and fresh air on 
milk from our goats, buffaloes and cow. Elsewhere are 
the typhoids, pathetic eyes, burns, bad hearts, lungs, 
joints and anything else in the human anatomy. Aren't 
you glad you are helping theme 


In our training school for nurses we have thirteen 
Christian girls, ranging from seventeen to twenty-nine 
years. Five of them are Telegu speaking, but all of our 
nurses are required to have a fair knowledge of English. 
Most of them are bright and alert and some are very clever 
with their hands. It is gratifying to see their develop- 
ment, month by month. Last December the nurses’ 
home was completely renovated and strong iron supports 
added to make the second-story floors safe. We are giv- 
ing our nurses more Bible study and trying to help them 
to discover their opportunities for real service. Our lat- 
est event is the sending of three nurses to our mission 
hospital in Wai for their training in operating room work. 
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VADALA 


EVANGELISM 


In most villages services held are well attended by 
non-Christians, who are often generous contributors 
financially to the regular support of the churches. In one 
village visited, where there is a government school, the 
Brahmin schoolmaster dismissed his school to attend the 
service. Finding that there was a singing band, he went 
to his house, brought his drum and cymbals, and later his 
little organ, and joined, during the service, in the Chris- 
tian songs. It has been a not uncommon occurrence to 
have a Mohammedan, who understands how to run a 
magic lantern, offer to manipulate the slides, “‘as my con- 
tribution to the service,’ he puts it. 


Efforts, quite of their own initiative, are made by our 
school children to help. One of their number, an orphan, 
had a little sister, neglected and left to beg by the old 
grandmother. During their long holiday the boys earned 
money in the harvest field, and brought part of the pro- 
ceeds for the support of this little sister of their comrade. 
They met her entire expenses in the boarding school for 
last year, and are earning money again for her this year. 
She arrived quite destitute of clothes, and the girls, making 
no appeal to us, took up a subscription on the spot and fur- 
nished her a simple outfit of a dress for school and one for 
Sunday. 


When word came of the serious financial condition of 
the Board, the sympathy and desire to help was general. 
Even the children heard of it, and one day five small boys 
came from a school five miles distant bringing eleven 
annas (about twenty-two cents) that they had earned to 
help make up the deficit! 
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RAHURI 


There is great cause for rejoicing and encouragement 
in the station and district. One of the most encouraging 
signs is the growth in church consciousness. Believing 
that the salvation of India lies primarily with Indians 
themselves we are endeavoring to make everything in our 
little corner, church-centric. From now on if the mis- 
sionaries work in connection with the church, they work 
not as missionaries, but as members in regular standing, 
having joined the church. An energetic young pastor in 
Rahuri, with three other pastors in the district and some 
of the leaders, are already looking forward to the time 
when they can administer much of the present mission 
work themselves. We have great hopes that all the 
evangelistic work will before long be carried on by the 
Indian leaders. One of the biggest needs in Rahuri is a 
church building. A Building Committee has been ap- 
pointed and under the leadership of the pastor the mem- 
bers are taking hold in real earnest. Some have already 
pledged a month’s salary for the building! Special 
efforts are being made to raise as much as possible of the 
remaining Rs. 2500, in India itself. 


There is an increasing friendliness on the part of the 
high caste people in the town which is very encouraging. 
Homes are opening up and while the advance is slow yet 
there is a very decided change in the last few years. The 
farming class in the villages is more and more willing to 
put their children in our schools, and only the other day a 
Maratha said he would be quite willing to put his boy 
in a Christian boarding school if we would send him to 
another station of the mission! We are therefore plan- 
ning accordingly. A Mohammedan villager signified the 
same willingness. These are signs of the times. ~ 
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WAI 
EDUCATION 


Believing that on the education of our boys and girls 
rests their future influence for Christ and India, we con- 
sider our schools an important part of our work. And 
although social reform in India 1s every day gripping the 
hearts and imaginations of great Hindu leaders, still as 
formerly the lower castes are not given the same consid- 
eration as the upper castes. Therefore our Station 
School and the four schools in the town are filling a need 
for which the municipality has not 1 POU 

The Station School has five standards and is attended 
by Christian and Hindu children. The four schools in 
the town are intended for Hindu and Mohammedan girls. 
These girls in their most plastic age are receiving an edu- 
cation under Christian influences. Some of them are 
Mohammedans who will very soon retire to their lonely, 
secluded lives. Who can measure the influence on them 
of these early years of teaching! In one school there are 
three widows, thirteen and fourteen years old. The 
school may bring to them the glimmer of a way out of 
the great social degradation into which the custom of 
India has thrown them. In another school there are 
high-caste Hindu girls with their superior inheritance. 
To all of these as well as to the out-caste the school brings 
not only the beginnings of an education but emphasizes 
the ideals of the Christian life as well. All of the schools 
are under the direction of Miss Gordon and government 
supervision. 

The five village schools are under the supervision of 
Christian teachers. They, with their families, are the 
only Christians in the villages. Rev. Pramanikrao Gaik- 
wad was last year ordained in the Wai Church and made 
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supervisor of all this district. He is responsible for the 
schools and for the evangelistic work in these five vil- 
lages. He receives from the church a monthly allow- 
ance for the upkeep of his bicycle, which he uses in going 
from village to village. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Abbot Home not only affords a home for desti- 
tute Christian widows and their small children, but its 
occupants prepare and serve meals for the sixty children 
in the home and boarding school. They also supply 
meals for the Christian patients in the hospital. It ts 
earnestly hoped that very soon more rooms may be added 
to the present building to relieve the overcrowding. A 
nursery for the babies is a pressing need. 


MEDICAL WORK 


The year 1925-1926 has seen two splendid buildings 
added to the hospital. One is the ““Brewer Building” 
for women, the gift of the Brewers, of Oakland, Calif.; 
and the other the Nurses’ Home, the gift of the W. B. 
M. P., through the ‘‘Alexander Fund.’’ The former 
adds twenty-four beds, making the total capacity of the 
hospital eighty beds. In addition, the Brewer Building 
has one general ward, six private rooms, two operating 
rooms, a nurses’ supply room, and offices for Dr. Rose 
Beals and Miss Andrews, the superintendent of nurses. 
But the stone floor with Red Cross sleeping mats provides 
for many more poor women and their relatives a very 
satisfactory bed for those who have made the venture- 
some journey to the Wai Hospital. 


This year patients came from distances of over a 
hundred miles saying, ‘‘We have heard of your fame from 
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far, we were told we would be cured if we went to Wai.’ 
In the absence of Dr. and Mrs. Beals from Wai for nearly 
half the year, we have done our best to cure these needy 
people. One thousand three hundred and sixty-six in- 
patients are recorded, and twenty-four thousand three 
hundred and sixty in the dispensary. Many go home 
having received their sight, many with tumors gone, and 
some with legs and arms straightened. 


The first full year of the Nurses’ Training School 
ended with six girls and two boys in training. The 
school has been a great help in providing better care for 
the patients than was possible formerly. 


Many have received spiritual help through the daily 
talks and prayers, and the Sunday services of the pastor 
preachers, Bible women and doctors. 
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SATARA 
WOMEN’S WORK 


A Paying Investment!! 
Do You Believe in Building Better Babies? 
Here's Your Chance! 


Out of every ten babies born in Satara seven die dur- 
ing their first year! Partly through poverty, but mostly 
through the ignorance of their mothers and lack of 
proper care at birth and after. We want to build a 
Women’s Community Building, with a small maternity 
hospital, and dispensary, child welfare center and class- 
rooms for teaching Bible, English and other classes. A 
well-qualified Indian Christian woman doctor and a 
nurse are available. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 

The old adage that church and school go hand in 
hand is true in Satara City where the Christians worship 
in the Station school because there is no church building. 
This school is full to bursting with children six days of 
the week and with the children and their parents on the 
seventh day. Itis an active Christian center. Our hope 
is that some day a church and community house can be 
built to relieve the pressure and inconvenience to the 
school. 

DISTRICT WORK 

The government has recently established so many vil- 
lage schools in the environs of Satara in the new policy of 
compulsory education (170 additional schools this year) 
that in places where mission schools were formerly 
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flourishing, the children have now flocked to the new 
schools. Trying to compete with government or keep- 
ing up a school with a fast-dwindling attendance is un- 
wise, hence our district schools have been closed, one by 
one, as it seemed necessary, and attention is given to 
other means of evangelizing the villages. 

This work among the grown-ups is meeting with suc- 
cess, as is shown in the case of a livened interest in many 
places. Through the influence of Santoba, the first man 
to be baptized from the ramoshi caste in this district a 
year ago, one Tatyaba, six-foot ramoshi caste leader, 
searcher of the true religion, appealed to the Christians, 
declared his desire to be one of them, wrote in a Hindu 
paper a farewell to his former friends and with wife and 
two children was baptized. More of this caste are ex- 
pected to come forward as the Gospel message is brought 
to them by preaching and contagious friendship. 

Retreats, bhajans, and village touring have brought 
the villagers closer to the missionary and his band of 
workers, who are pushing on with hope and faith to 
spread the Gospel. 
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A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB—SHOLAPUR 


SHOLAPUR 


Sholapur has outgrown its ancient walls. Long rows 
of houses for mill workers, new streets, new bungalows 
and a park have all been added. It has become electric 
lighted, has installed telephones, with long-distance con- 
nection, and the finishing touch of a new bus system gives 
the city a very modern appearance. The population has 
increased to about 125,000, making this the fifth city in 
the Presidency. 

The Christians have a large variety of work, in mills, 
shops, and in the municipality offices. The several prob- 
lems that are at hand for the missionary to deal with are 
unemployment, poverty, child labor, lack of education, 
and a widely scattered and thus hard-to-cover com- 


munity. 
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EVANGELISM 
The Church 


On November 1, a company of Indian Christians and 
missionaries met to do honor to the Rev. T. S. Bhosle, 
who has completed fifty years of mission service as 
teacher and pastor. He has been pastor for twenty-one 
years, and has seen the Christian community grow to 
number over fifteen hundred, with a corresponding 
growth in strength and independence. The church used 
to be a mission institution, with its support coming al- 
most entirely from the tithes of mission employees, who 
were also the leaders and office-bearers. But the mis- 
sionaries believing that they themselves and the mission 
as such must steadily decrease while the independent 
Christian leaders increase, have consistently encouraged 
Christians who are not employed in mission service to 
take a larger interest and definite responsibility, both in 
the support and the activities of the church. They were 
therefore greatly gratified at the last election of office- 
bearers to find that out of the ten members of the Stand- 
ing Committee, only three were mission employees. 
This is a difficult time of transition from the paternal and 
authoritative attitude of missionaries to that of a big 
brother and advisor; and we hope and pray that the 
members of the Indian Church will more and more realize 
that the-coming of the Kingdom of Heaven in India must 
depend on them and their efforts, and not on foreign mis- 
sionaries and foreign money. 


The Bible women continue their calls into Christian 
and non-Christian homes with success, lantern lectures 
prove enlightening and attractive, but the need is great 
for play centers for the children, clubs and classes for the 
young people, and a social center for adults. 
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EDUCATION 
The Kindergarten and Training School 

Modern educationalists are stressing the importance 
of the very beginnings of education, and Sholapur is 
happy in possessing a splendid kindergarten, to which is 
attached a Training School. Eighty youngsters come 
daily, those who are underfed receiving a cup of milk, 
when the milk fund allows of it. They love to go out 
with their teacher to see the cattle ploughing, the farmer 
sowing, the carpenter making furniture, or the mason 
building houses. They have their own little tools with 
which they copy what the big folks do, and will show 
you their wonderful dolls’ houses, which they them- 
selves have made, with furnishings and inhabitants, com- 
plete replicas of their Indian homes. 

On a balmy evening in October music and voices were 
heard, and the lights from Japanese lanterns made gay 
the Harding House garden, as the graduates of the Kinder- 
garten Training School gathered to celebrate the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary. The “‘girls’’ were a bit shy at first, 
but soon all were chatting over the very sweet lemonade 
and biscuits. The festivities lasted over several days, 
with varying activities. Sulochanabai, a teacher for 
thirty years in the girls’ school, beautifully told of the 
school’s history, and how from a humble beginning it 
has grown into a modern institution, accomplishing much 
for Indian women and girlhood. Miss Wheeler, the prin- 
cipal, held a tall candle as a symbol of Christ’s spirit and 
one by one all lit their small candles at its flame, rededi- 
cating their lives to His Service. The Training School 
enrolls at present twenty-seven girls, drawn from all over 
the Marathi-speaking country, and representing seven 
different missions; it is shedding its warm rays far and 


wide. 
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Woronoco School 


Woronoco School has 145 girls on its roll, of whom 
110 are boarders; the majority are Christians. Some are 
orphans, some come from far-off villages, where there are 
no schools, and others live near by, but are willing to pay 
a small fee in exchange for the Christian dormitory life 
they receive here. The training of some of the girls is 
like the proverbial bread cast upon the waters, which 
returneth after many days; as for instance the leader of 
the Girl Guides who came here as an orphan, then finished 
high school in Ahmednagar and having passed her 
matriculation examination chose to return and help out 
in her old school. The day pupils number many inter- 
esting girls from good-caste families in the city. The 
witness of husbands of these former girls is very en- 
couraging. One young man tells of how, through the 
influence of what she had learned, his second wife loved 
and cared for her step-children, an all-too-rare occur- 
rence in Indian homes. Another girl of well-to-do par- 
ents said that her father sent her from choice to the school 
knowing of the good moral effect its influence would have 
on her, rather than having a tutor at home for her, as 
most girls of her class have. She later said it had not 
only taught her to be friendly to orphan girls of a lower 
caste, but had given her the desire to help them as well. 

Great was the rejoicing recently in honoring Miss 
Fowler at the thirtieth anniversary of her service in the 
school. The alumnz gather yearly for reunion, and all 
are ever ‘“‘daughters’’ to Miss Fowler, and the girls’ 
husbands “‘sons-in-law.’’ Many a home in Sholapur 
owes its cleanliness and happy atmosphere to the loving 
training given the girls in Woronoco School. 
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The Boys’ School 


Ninety boys, aged from eight to eighteen, live in the 
dormitory in Hartland Compound. The bigger boys at- 
tend the local high schools, while the younger ones 
attend our own central school. It now numbers 217 in 
the Vernacular Department, while the Anglo-vernacular 
Department, reopened last year, has forty-two in its two 
classes. 

The majority of the day pupils are outsiders, both 
Christian and non-Christian, and some of them come from 
our four mission schools in various parts of the city, 
which are increasingly acting as ‘‘feedets’’ to this central 
school. A fine estimate of the schools can be taken 
thrice a year when we have a rally in our central school 
hall, a rally of five hundred bright kiddies squatting in 
tightly packed rows on the stone floor, or on the wooden 
benches, drawn close against the walls. Most of them 
are boys — Christian, Mohammedan and Hindu, and 
their gaily-colored turbans and white teeth catch the 
onlooker’s eye; but in the very front sit demure little 
maidens, decked out in nose-rings, ear-rings, toe-rings, 
innumerable bangles and anklets, neck chains and hair 
ornaments. These are from our high-caste girls’ school, 
and represent about one hundred non-Christian homes, 
which are friendly towards us and eager for a visit. A 
thousand sparkling eyes are fixed on the long tables of 
‘‘baksheesh’’ — toys and dolls and pencils, rubbers, soap, 
books, pamphlets and other odds and ends, which will 
be dealt out to those who have done well in their classes 
or attended regularly for the past three months. 

Our boarding boys do two hours a day in the Carpen- 
try Department, which also offers training for those who 
are not able to go very far in school. 
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The Leper Asylum 


The drab days in our Leper Home, with its fifty in- 
mates, have experienced two gleams of sunshine within 
the past year. 


The first was brought by Mr. A. D. Miller, the secre- 
tary of the Leper Mission, who came to see us in June and 
made many helpful suggestions. The second came when 
the Christian doctor, Anandrao Waghchoure, was in- 
stalled. So faithfully has he done his work that many 
of the ills that these poor people are heir to have quite 
disappeared. 


A few months ago a woman leper, who had been in 
the Poona Leper Home, came strolling along. She gave 
testimony to the help she had received while there from 
the injection of the emulsion of hydnocarpus oil now used 
for treatment of the victims of this dread disease. The 
consequence is that instead of three or four being willing 
to take the treatment, no less than twenty are clamoring 
for it. Hope has been born in the breasts of these pa- 
thetic folk, that some day they, too, may be free to go and 
come and live as do others. We specially hope that the 
children may be cured, for there is no more pathetic sight 
in a land of pathos, than the little leper children. Those 
who have escaped the taint are cared for in our boarding 
schools, and their leper parents enjoy visiting them on 
Saturdays, sitting at a safe distance. 
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Criminal Tribes’ Settlements 


Sholapur is becoming quite famous in mission and 
welfare circles, because of this unique effort — the trans- 
formation of over four thousands persons listed as ‘‘crim- 
inals’’ into useful and law-abiding citizens. The trans- 
formation is not complete, but is progressing so rapidly 
as to be almost an embarrassment to those in charge. 
From being a place noted for supplying all the people 
responsible for the big jewelry thefts and interesting 
highway robberies of the district, the Sholapur Settle- 
ment is evidently bent on supplying us with problems as 
to what to do with our reformed criminals. Govern- 
ment is saying, “You can’t have any mote capitation 
grants for those. of your settlers who won't steal,’’ so we 
either have to let them steal or put them outside and let 
others in who wi// thieve! For those now called ‘‘pro- 
bationers,’’ we have a big follow-up work being organ- 
ized, but there are no suitable places in which to house 
them for games, for services or recreation. We hope 
soon to get people sufficiently interested to help us erect 
a large church building to seat four hundred. We already 
have the site. 

In the Settlement day and night schools there are 
1,035 children and grown-ups under a staff of thirty-seven 
Christians and non-Christians. The brightest pupils are 
sent to the mission schools, where they do excellently. 
One ‘criminal’ girl in Woronoco School stands first in 
her class and in Bible study. Seventy-five children at- 
tend school for half a day and work in the mills the other 
half. The boys who are above the 1st standard in school 
have part-time taken by industrial training, where they 
do wood-work, cane and tin-work and weaving. The 
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girls learn to sew all the common articles of wearing 
apparel which they use. 

Each settlement boasts a bhajan band, of their own 
sort of music; while a special band of fifes, drums and 
bugles cheers Scouts, etc., on special occasions. There 
are four Scout troops, three companies of Girl Guides and 
two flocks of Bluebirds. A short time ago all Scouts, on 
a mill holiday, went into the settlement quarters, 
cleaned up the huts and their surroundings, repaired huts 
of poor families at the expense of the Scouts, and had a 
better time doing it than they had had in many a day. 
The band and procession first announced to the people 
that the Scouts were out for a purpose, whereupon this 
practical demonstration followed. 

Practically all the school children attend Sunday 
School. The White Gift Christmas, when the children 
bring gifts for poor children of the city, has impressed all 
who see it. This year their offerings of grain and vegeta- 
bles enabled them to send Rs. 5 to the American Board, 
Rs. 10 to the Red Cross, to give gifts to one hundred 
children of the poorer class in Sholapur City School, also 
Rs. 20 to people whose huts burned a year ago, this 
latter being from special gifts at that time. Many of 
the boys and girls are ceasing to take part in the idol wor- 
ship of their parents. Many also refuse to drink liquor 
and to celebrate the festivals in the ignorant way their 
parents do. Fewer children are convicted of stealing and 
begging. In looking back we see many causes for en- 
couragement in cleanliness of person, speech and habits 
and in general improved behavior and ideals. They are 
beginning to appreciate the ‘‘more excellent way.”’ 
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SIRUR 


RATNAKARAO H. GAIKWAD APPOINTED TO SIRUR 

Ratnakarao H. Gaikwad has just taken charge of the 
work in Sirur. He is a Marathi Mission product, the 
only son of Hanmantrao and Yamanubai Gaikwad, 
faithful workers for over forty years in the Satara dis- 
trict. Ratnakarao comes with unusual gifts and train- 
ing into this important and difficult work which has 
hitherto been done by an American missionary. 

Upon completion of his high school course Mr. Gaik- 
wad entered Wilson College, Bombay, taking his degree 
in Bachelor of Arts. He then taught for two years in 
the Marathi Mission High School at Ahmednagar where 
he made a good record. His bright, sunny disposition 
and wholesome ways won him many friends among the 
students and faculty. The desire to be an ordained 
evangelist, however, was deeply rooted in him. After 
his marriage, which was a particularly happy one, he 
studied hard in off hours to qualify for a theological 
course. Finally the opportunity came through the help 
of his missionary associates and friends in America for 
Ratnakarao to enter the Theological Seminary at Banga- 
lore. He has just graduated from this institution with 
the degree of B. D.  Sirur is to be congratulated on the 
coming of Mr. and Mrs. Gaikwad. They take the place 
of the late Rev. Mr. Felt and his wife and of Mr. and 
Mrs.S. Kukede, recently resigned. Much important work 
is waiting to be done. The expectation and assurance is 
that Mr. and Mrs. Gaikwad will do it and do it well. 

All the departments of the station are working as 
usual, although some of last year’s workers have been 
replaced by others. The boys and girls in boarding 
schools are full of pep, and do their work satisfactorily. 
Each has a C. E. organization. 
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THE INDIAN MISSION BOARD 
KOLGAON DISTRICT 


This is one of the three districts for which the Indian 
Mission Board is responsible. During the past year or 
two this district has undergone frequent changes in 
superintendence. Until the death of Dr. Henry Fairbank, 
in September last, he was in charge and successfully a 
the district within its financial resources. At present the 
district is more under careful observation than under 
supervision. During this year we have eight primary 
schools and the present force of workers is nine teachers, 
three preachers, one Bible woman and two pastors. 
There are six organized churches in the district, which 
have their spiritual communion with the United Church 
of India (North). 


PARNER DISTRICT 
This district feels the loss of Mr. Felt’s service and is 
burdened with the additional work received by the death 
of Mr. Umap. We are looking forward to the help of 
Di Alden. iis Clarks 
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